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ABSTRACT 



Parents in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have more tax-supported 
educational choices than parents in other cities. Most programs were enacted 
during the 1990s. Opponents believed these programs would harm the Milwaukee 
Public Schools (MPS) , but 11 years of data show positive trends. MPS 
enrollment increased by 4,576 students since 1990. Real spending per pupil 
grew 24 percent. The state share of spending for MPS grew from 54 to 67 
percent. Overall academic achievement remained unacceptably low in MPS. 
Nevertheless, MPS students made significant academic gains between 1997-2001, 
when the most rapid expansion of school choice occurred. On independent 
standardized exams, MPS students improved on 11 of 15 tests compared to a 
national sample. The percent of MPS students demonstrating proficiency on all 
15 tests increased. The dropout rate declined. The learning gains coincided 
with and reflected systemwide changes within MPS. Expanded school choice 
prompted a positive response from many MPS schools (dollars follow students, 
so schools must recruit to strengthen their budgets, teachers are now often 
hired by school selection committees, and working with private and charter 
schools, MPS has expanded facilities in central city neighborhoods) . The 
impact of these changes is particularly strong on low- income, minority 
children. (SM) 
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Executive Summary 



Parents in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have more tax -supported educational choices \\ 
than parents in other U.S. cities. Most of these programs were enacted during the | 
1990s. | 

| 

Opponents believed these programs would harm the Milwaukee Public Schools 
(MPS), the nation’s twelfth largest public school system. They predicted enroll- 
ment declines, less state education aid to MPS, budget reductions, and lower aca- 
demic performance for remaining MPS students. 

None of these predictions has come true. In fact, eleven years of data show oppo- j 
site trends. MPS enrollment has increased by 4,576 students since 1990. The 
MPS market share has grown to 80 percent from 78 percent of K-12 Milwaukee ; 
students. Real spending per pupil has grown 24 percent. State support for MPS - § 
adjusted for inflation - has risen 61 percent. As a result, the state share of spend- :: 
ing for MPS has grown to 67 percent from 54 percent. 

MPS remains a district where overall academic achievement is unacceptably low. 
The percent of MPS freshmen who get diplomas is among the nation’s lowest, 
especially among African American and Hispanic students. Nothing in this report | 
should be construed to suggest anything but that much progress is still needed. j 

Nevertheless, the evidence is increasingly clear that MPS students have made sig- 
nificant academic gains between 1997 and 2001, the period of the most rapid f 
expansion of school choice. On independent standardized exams, MPS students j 
improved on eleven of fifteen tests where their performance was compared to a 
national sample. The percent of MPS students demonstrating proficiency on all Jjj 
fifteen tests has increased. The too-high dropout rate is declining. These develop- | 
ments have occurred at the same time that the number of MPS students from low- | 
income families was growing, a trend some observers associate with the likeli- f 

hood of lower achievement. * j 

■ 

H 

The learning gains coincide with and reflect important, system-wide changes within | 
MPS. Expanded school choice has prompted a positive response from many MPS | 
schools, a response accompanied by internal pressure for changes that have proven | 

nearly impossible to implement in most other major urban districts. For example: ! 

* 

• Dollars follow students to schools they choose, so that schools must j; 
recruit to strengthen their budgets. Individual schools control 95 percent I 
of district operating funds. 
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Foreword 



Since the mid-1990s, the Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS) has required that all high :: 
school students study algebra. In 1 995, MPS began requiring that high school students j| 
take a demanding mathematics proficiency test. District officials did not sugarcoat the |g 
grim initial results, which the national media widely disseminated. After only 12 per- 
cent passed the math test when it was first administered, then-U.S. House Speaker Newt ffj 
Gingrich said the results signaled nothing less than a “decline in civilization.” 

Now, several years later, the fanfare has died down and MPS student performance has fH 
improved. In math, for example, more than 90 percent of MPS seniors now pass the 
proficiency test, part of a comprehensive set of exams that must be passed in order to 
graduate. 

Math is one of many areas where MPS students are learning more and performing ||J 
better. Their performance, described in this report, illustrates the response by Milwau- J| 
kee educators to the city’s new environment for public education. Milwaukee parents || 
now have a broader range of educational options than exist in any other American city, || 
as well as increased grounds for confidence in Milwaukee Public Schools. MPS still jjj 
has a long way to go - its graduation rate for African Americans and Hispanics is ; • 
among the country’s lowest - but the evidence is clear that the district is on a course of || 
real improvement. 



Like John Gardner, each of us has devoted a great deal of our personal and professional 
energy to strengthening the educational achievement of urban students. That goal can- 
not be achieved without a strong system of public education. Milwaukee is on track to 
meet that goal. We all feel accountable to ourselves and our community for actually 
achieving it. We hope our experience encourages those in other cities who also are 
working so hard to raise the achievement of urban students. 




Howard Fuller 














Joe Dannecker 
Director, MPS Board 





Jeff Spence 
Director, MPS Board 
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Prologue 



Public Education — A History of Revolutionary Changes 

“School choice” has become the shorthand description of a bristling and potentially his- || 
toric debate about America’s evolving commitment to public education. 1 J 

A central issue in the debate is whether educational options for poor parents will expand 
beyond those traditionally available to them. These options include the current hot-button | 
issue of whether low-income parents may use educational vouchers to send their children 
to schools traditionally regarded as “private” or “parochial.” 

The school choice debate echoes earlier conflicts that, taken together, comprise sequen- 
tial democratic revolutions in American public education. A host of progressive public 
education policies now taken for granted emerged from polarized constituencies in open 
conflict. At the time, each revolution appeared as either a “bold step forward” or the 
possible “destruction of public education,” depending on the participant’s bias. These 
revolutions have permanently endowed our national history and culture, continually rede- 
fining what public education means, absorbing within it new constituencies, and resulting 
in more tax support to universities, K- 1 2 schools, and early childhood education. 

Just as in the current school choice debate, prior revolutions in public education involved - J 
controversy, polarization, and vigorous conflict in the public square. Consider: 

• The establishment of “common schools;” || 

• The creation of state universities; 

• The Homestead and Morrill acts’ extension of public education to frontier 
settlements; 

• The creation of schools for Native Americans, African-Americans, and 
Hispanics; 

• State funding for schools; 

• The modem era of federal educational programs, ranging from the GI Bill || 
and Pell Grants for university students to Head Start and Title I for early 
childhood education; 



1 By “school choice” I mean programs designed to expand K-12 educational options, especially new 
options for low-income urban parents. These include public charter schools, educational vouchers 
that can be used at private schools, public-private educational partnerships, and new educational 
choices within the traditional public school system. 
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have had few 
educational | 
options. 



• Racial integration; and 

• Gender equity in sports. 

Such examples illustrate an evolving culture of American public education based on 
policies, now widely accepted, that often originated as eccentric local experiments. 
They spawned unlikely coalitions of opposition and support. Opposing factions some- 
times sustained generations of acrimonious battles at all levels of government, from 
local school boards to national legislative debates. In the end, some even provoked 
pivotal judicial review, culminating at the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Milwaukee’s Untold Story: The Next Revolution 

Another revolution is in the making. The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision to review 
the Cleveland, Ohio, voucher program in February 2002 makes expanded school choice 
for low-income parents the next potential watershed in American public education. 
The Court’s ruling could affect K-12 education for decades and, as a consequence, 
shape American history and culture. Accordingly, the experience of Milwaukee — 
which Education Week calls “ground zero” for urban education reform — is nation- 
ally instructive. 

The Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (MPCP), enacted in 1990, is the nation’s 
oldest and largest tax-supported voucher program for low-income students. It is but 
one element of the K-12 public education scene that makes Milwaukee the nation’s 
largest and most diverse school choice laboratory. 

Milwaukee offers the most comprehensive available evidence of how school choice 
actually operates in a city where low-income families traditionally have had few edu- 
cational options. The evidence, which I summarize, directly addresses what a new 
RAND report calls the need to understand the effects of school choice on those who 
continue to attend more traditional public schools. 2 Depending on the Supreme Court’s 
Cleveland ruling, the Milwaukee story offers a future look at how American public 
education might be revolutionized. The Milwaukee experience also shows how far 
American public education must go to provide the kind of multi-sector school choice 
policies regarded as normal by the rest of the world, including Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and most of Western Europe. 

More fundamentally, Milwaukee demonstrates how urban public education might 
fulfill the elementary yet revolutionary vision of Kenneth B. Clarke, the psychologist 
and civil rights leader whose 1954 testimony proved decisive in Brown v. Board of 
Education. Dr. Clark, at a 1967 civil rights conference, declared that “public educa- 
tion need not be identified with the present system... of public schools. [It] can be 
more broadly and pragmatically defined in terms of. . .an education system which is in 
the public interest.” 3 

More than any other American city, Milwaukee is moving in the direction identified by 
Clark, providing tangible evidence as to what happens when enough students and 



2 Brian P. Gill, et ai., Rhetoric Versus Reality: What We Know and IVhat We Need to Know About 

Vouchers and Charter Schools, RAND Education, Santa Monica, 2001. 
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The positive §j 
results in 1 
Milwaukee have | 
both caused and 
coincided with 
a dramatic 
change in 
how citizens j 
view public | 
education. ■ 



• Teachers - once assigned almost strictly by seniority - are now often 
hired by school selection committees. 

• MPS has expanded dramatically the full-day four-year-old kindergarten 
programs in high demand by parents. 

• Working with private and charter schools, MPS has expanded facilities in 
central city neighborhoods, once neglected in favor of school construction 
in predominantly white areas and suburbs. 

The impact of these changes is particularly strong on low-income children in racial 
and ethnic minority groups. These are children who were often left behind in earlier 
reform efforts. 

The positive results in Milwaukee have both caused and coincided with a dramatic 
change in how citizens view public education. Indeed, Milwaukee has redefined the 
concept and has shown that competitive, multi-sector delivery strengthens, rather 
than threatens, public education, the Milwaukee Public Schools, and democratic civic 
culture. 
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